Buying bees: Packages vs. Nucs. 


If you are contemplating your first purchase of bees, it is important to become 
informed about your options. Although your local bee club officers do their very best 
to locate and obtain quality bees for you, the bee supply industry is not self-policing. 
Therefore, you need to be aware of, and look for, signs that your starter colony is in 
good condition. Following we present a summary of the pros and cons of buying each 
of the two main starter colony options: Nucleus colony vs. package colony. 

The nucleus, or nuc colony, usually contains four or five standard deep (brood) 
frames from a standard Langstroth-type hive in a special small box called a “nuc box”. 
This nuc comes with a front entrance for the bees....sometimes with an adjustable 
entrance that can either restrict all the bees without limiting ventilation, or allow some 
or all of them to fly as desired. The nuc has a removable top that generally is flush 
with the box on two sides. This is a “migratory style” cover. Most nucs don’t have 
inner covers. The frames in the box include brood in various stages on at least two 
frames, and at least one frame with honey, pollen and brood. This type of starter hive 
is established before purchase, with the accepted colony queen in laying condition 
and a full complement of all bee castes in place. The queen is the mother of all the 
bees including the brood in the frames. At least two frames should be covered with 
bees in a good nuc, and four frames should have drawn foundation. The remaining 
“slot” will have either a feeder or a frame with foundation in it. 


NUCLEUS COLONY 

Pros 

Cons 

Nucs may build up more quickly, often 
yielding a honey surplus in the first year. 

You cannot evaluate problems in a nuc 
until it is in your home yard....’’buyer 
beware”. 

The queen should be laying eggs in a 
purchased nuc. This proves her ability to 
head up the colony. 

Limited in choice of equipment to what 
the nuc is built on (usually standard deep 
frames) 

Nucs can often take better advantage of 
an early honey flow 

Nucs cost $40-$60 more than packages 

The bees arrive minimally stressed 

Hives can have variable levels of 
diseases in brood and comb, depending 
on the source 

Easy to transfer combs to standard brood 
boxes when scaling the nuc up in size. 

Not easy to transfer bees to a non¬ 
standard hive (such as top bar). 

You don’t have to immediately re-hive a 
nuc unless it is very robust and at risk of 
swarming. 

Problems are likely to go undetected if the 
new beekeeper doesn’t perform a 
thorough inspection in a timely fashion. 

Because nucs arrive with foragers and 
some honey, they often don’t need extra 
feeding. 

Because nucs are already in production 
they are at greater risk for swarming than 
packages are. Beginner beekeepers 
often have more trouble recognizing and 





dealing with this. 



What you should expect to find in your nuc: 

At least 4 frames of drawn foundation, in 
good condition with no projecting nails, 
splits, or decay and with wax that allows 
light to shine through when held up to the 
sun. 

Evidence that the queen is present and 
has been laying eggs. There should be 
brood in all stages in the nuc. 

At least 8 pounds of honey or liquid feed, 
equal to the weight of one fully-capped 
deep frame. 

No signs of brood diseases (European or 
American foulbrood, chalkbrood, 
sacbrood, or other) 

Good, solid brood pattern (sign of quality 
in the queen) 

Minimal or no hive beetles and/or Varroa 
mites. 


Packages. Packages are prepared from multiple bee colonies. Beekeepers shake 
bees out of their hives and into screened cages. Sometimes it may take shaking bees 
out of three different hives to equal three pounds. Then, a new queen, in a separate 
cage, is placed in among the bees along with a can of either hard candy or sugar 
syrup. A package must be hived within just a few days after packaging, or the health 
and vigor of the new colony will suffer. 


PACKAGE COLONY 

Pros 

Cons 

You must hive your package quickly. If 
you are new to beekeeping, this helps 
you “get right into” working with your 
bees. 

You must hive your package quickly, 
preferably as soon as you get home with 
them. 

You can evaluate hive beetle load, the 
numbers of live bees, and the condition of 
the queen immediately upon receipt of the 
package. 

The bees may supercede the queen. 

Since she is new to all of them, they have 
established no bond with her and may 
reject her. 

Because the bees are not bringing wax 
with them, they are carrying minimal 
chemical/disease load into their new 
home. 

The bees may abscond, especially on 
new foundation that has not yet been 
drawn 

Because there is no brood, there has 
been a “break in the brood cycle”, this 
helps to reduce Varroa mite pressure. 

Because there is no brood, the hive will 
take longer to establish itself and start to 
build up. 

Packages are better for top-bar and other 
less conventional hive keepers than nucs 
because they don’t have to deal with the 
deep frames nucs arrive on. 

Packages need to be fed and monitored 
closely until they are established. 



What you should expect to find in your package: 

The correct weight (usually 3 or 4 
pounds) of live worker bees. 

A live queen in good, alert condition with 
several attendant workers in the queen’s 






confinement cage. 

At least a pint of sugar syrup food 
supplement. 


Minimal numbers of dead bees on the 
bottom of the box 



Here are a few comments taken from beekeepers either who raise and sell nucs and 
packages, or they are bee club officers and have seen many nucs and packages 
come through their club purchase programs: 

> I do not see much difference in survival between the packages or the nucs as 
long as they are fed, made sure they are queen right and healthy, here they all 
build up with good spring weather. 

> Packages and nucs have the same problems it is usually queens and getting 
the bees to draw foundation. 

> As it has been said not all packages are equal. I have seen packages loaded 
with small hive beetles, some 3 pound packages under weight by close to a 
pound, poor queens and the supplier unwilling to replace them. (Not my 
supplier, mine is great and really easy to work with.) 

> Nucs also have been in the same condition. With a nuc you do not get to see 
the problems until it is in your yard. 

> At least with packages if the buyer knows what they are looking at they can see 
the small hive beetles and that the weight is off. 

> I can't say I am for one way or the other, the only thing I am for is the quality of 
the packages or the nucs. There is no policing of the industry so when you get 
that 3 pound package with 2 pounds of bees and dead queen and the seller will 
not call you back who do you call? Not the bee inspector, they protect bees not 
beekeepers. 

> When we teach beginner classes, we really hope folks will succeed. Anyway, 
this year I have horror stories about nucs and packages both. One friend 
bought something like 30 nucs and lost them all the first winter, mainly due to 
varroa and the viruses. Another brokered and helped their club install 
something like 100+ packages, and half of the queens crapped out in the first 6 
weeks. Take your pick. 

> As a teacher I present, "All things being equal, nucs are a better choice." But 
then I go on to present that all things are NOT equal. You need to learn to walk 
before you run. I recommend beginning beekeepers start with packages, the 
main reason being that their skill level grows with their colony. I encourage 
beginners to examine their colonies weekly (bad advice for the bees but good 




advice for someone who has not witnessed foundation being drawn, or seen 
eggs/larvae/pupae (brood in all stages), and has yet to build a comfort level 
and the confidence to work with an established population of honey bees). I 
would much rather see the quality nucs I set up go to beekeepers who will 
competently bring the unit along to a thriving colony. So, "Why begin the hard 
way?" I guess my answer is to learn the ropes. Yes, it's harder to nurture a 
package into a successful, productive colony that will survive winter in the great 
white north than it is to overwinter an established colony. But buying in without 
the skill set and experience may be construed (by some) as the hard way. 

> We have always made club purchases of packages, I think the best way to 
learn is to start from assembly of equipment right through establishing a 
package. 

> The one year we did a club purchase of nucs was disastrous for the poor new 
beekeepers who were traumatized by 'hot' bees (truly hot, 200 nucs with the 
meanest bees you've ever seen delivered to a club member's field, the ensuing 
pickup nightmares and home stories will live on in the annals of our club 
forever). 

> We won't go into the quality of the nucs, and I'm not talking temperament. Old, 
gross comb, queens that were, at best, insufficient, 'nucs' that weren't much 
more than shaken bees with a queen inserted - never again will that be the way 
we go as a club. Best to establish with a package supplier you trust, run a 
good, informational bee school, have a mentoring program established and let 
them experience it all in a more controlled manner. 

> When I started beekeeping with packages I enjoyed watching and learning with 
bees as they started out the colony. Seeing the progression from nothing, and 
having new white wax and easily removable frames (no propolis) helped me 
learn when I was a newbie. I think I would have missed some of this starting out 
with an established colony. 



